Greeks buried at Troy? 
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There was a "news flash" in Omnibus 10 that a graveyard from the period of the Trojan War 
(if it happened) had been discovered near Troy by an expedition led by Professor Manfred 
Korfmann of the University of Tubingen. It transpires that the entire group of about 100 
graves has now been excavated; and they are inded curious and puzzling. 

A few miles south-west of Troy, facing out to Tenedos and the Aegean (not across the 
Dardanelles) is Besik Bay. The cemetery is just below the headland at the northern end of 
the bay (Besik Tepe pronounced "Besheek Terper"), The archaeologists have proved that the 
sea is rather over I metre tower now than in the Bronze Age, and it was at that time on a 
kind of little headland. Men, women and children were buried here (no old people), and 
they had quite rich grave goods, including Mycenean pottery. Most were in large 
earthenware jars (pithoi). The most interesting exception was a burial inside a kind of 
miniature house or "megaron" (3.8 x 2.7 metres), where the man was cremated instead of 
being buried. With him was his melted bronze sword and a Mycenean seal of black stone. 

There is still much scientific analysis to be done. Two important things have already 
emerged. The later layers of periods Vlh and Vila in Troy were greatly disturbed. The 
undisturbed state of Besik Tepe shows that, contrary to some recent later datings, Troy Vlh 
is contemporary with Mycenean IlIBi, that is early thirteenth century at the height of 
Mycenean strength before its collapse. Secondly, we now know that cremation (as opposed 
to burial) was occasionally practised in this period and area. Both these discoveries tend to 
"confirm" Homer's account of things. 

Omnibus called on Professor Korfmann just before he departed to Turkey for the 1986 
season (where he will be concentrating on the much earlier Troy I material). He was soberly 
sceptical of any romantic speculations about his finds, for example that this might be the 
plague graveyard called for by the first scenes of the Iliad. He was more interested by recent 
finds near Smyrna and in an underwater excavation further down the coast, which both 
show that there was a great deal of Mycenean activity and trade up and down the coast of 
Asia Minor during this period. He feels, however, that Besik Tepe is evidence for rather than 
against a "core" of reality behind Homer. 


Special thanks to Margaret Garvie (Wadham College, Oxford). 



